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SELECTIONS. - the geometrical feale, from the menfuration 
. abs taipdipinaks.c of lands to that of pyramids ; till, having 


THE ORIENTAL LEARNING AND PHILOSO-~ 
PHY. 


Ck 


Man, in his rude and uncivilized flate, 


has no great exercife of reafon. ‘To the 
numerous objects that prefs around hin, his 
uitermmal fentes feem not equally awake with 
the extemm:!. No examination into caufes 
trom: etiecis even the moft furpriting ; he 
tucls, but reflects not. His paflionsyon jome 
eccati y be itrongly alarmed and put 
nt agtialion 5 “but thefe juggeft nothing to 
tlie realoning powers, which feem to lie dor- 
this dominion of nature and } 
timct 3 or, ii they awake and try to form 
conclutions, they itart, as from a hideous 
dream, with all the motley images that a dil- 
tempered imagination can muiter up. 

In this ftate, mankind have no notion of a 
Deity, except it be from tradition ; 3 and this, 
.s it exifted in the firft nations, ix we except 
she Jews, was ftrangely abf urd and wide oi 
the truth; till we find afterwards, as men 
aivanced in fociety and knowledge, a fai 
tight dawn, that led them to jutter ideas. 

And this was chiefly efreéted by the phi- 

»phers, endued by Providence in different 
yarts of the world ; no doubt to ufher in 
‘ id turther its own inighty and ini 
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a raixic 
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delions. 

A Perfian Zoroafter, a Chinefe . 
» Grecian Socrates : even the Celtic Druids 
aad India 11 Bramins, in diferent ages, and 
tn tterent countries, have ail heen infiry 
in this Wayy im mm: 
taps, which we cannot fee. 

All thefe men at the fame time, that they 


a 
Confucius 


~y ane 
fH letaled 


ani y refpects, ] pS 


were excellent moralifts, were allo deep in- | 
fpectors into nature ; and from an attentive 


furvey of her 


>» the coniideration of a firft 


hat Ura ¥ led tt 


Eat 
in reality this ttudy of nature was prior to 
A a a Oe bt diate sll 
the other, and it was not tlil men had made 
y — ay. ef i rhoxr «ur , 
pretcy goou agvances ti lf, tiat they were 


ied to the ftudy ot its author. 
it likewile deferves to be remarked, that 


ong sth 1e Genule nations, not only the ology 


ad nistofa ‘sphy originated in an advaneed 
date of focie ty, when men had leifure and 
euriofity to pt ry the fpeculati ve {ciences as 
far as they « Ou Id t g0 ; but that in general the 


‘ wav to thefe laf 
fion of the nec sary arts. 

The Egypt \ians knew nothing of aftronomy 
or the ceicitial phenomena, till they were 
obdl:ged, by re safon of the anoval inundations 
to learn menfuratien, in order 
r srthieg Upon this early 
initiati they took their 
dual fteps in 





1é IN life, 
vo afcertain their p 
and neceflary 
and mounte 1 
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Dy 


ground, 


| fion, and gave thofe names to many of the 


| The doétrine of the metempfychofis, 
which the Egyptians adopted fo readily into 


. t 
wonderlul operations, were 


was paved by the precef- | 


got thus far on their way, they looked ftill 
higher, and by an eafy.tranfition applied 
thofe calculations to the motions of the heav- 
enly bodies, which they had formerly applied 
with fuccefs to the pyramids and the Nile. 

From fome fuch accidental caufe, the 
fciences feem to have taken rife very 
early in the eaft, and probably at a date prior 
to their rife in Egpyt 5 though I doubt much, 
if in thofe regions they were ever profecuted 
to fuch advantage. 

Aitrouomy, more particularly, feems to 
owe its invention to the Orientals... We find 
Zoroaiter the Perfian excelling in magic, 
and converfing with the ftars, at a very ear- 
lyperiod. ‘TL he Arabian and Chaldean fhep- 
herds were: a kind of aftrologers by profef- 


{tars which they {till retain. 


their religion, and which Pythagoras after- 
wards imported thence into Greece, was, 
beyond all doubt, of eaflern extraction. This 
a very probably, a arole from fome re- 
ining impreffiions of the fall of man, that 
iti aT kept hold of the minds of thofe that 
lived fo near the time’ and fcene in which it 
happened. And, as the origin of evil has 
ties a matier of curious dilquilition among 
the inguilitive of all ages ; fo, among thofe 
fubtle philofophers of the eaft, who had an 
uncommon turn for fuch dark fpeculations, 
-. any hypothelis that ferved te remove the 
re | difficuity but one flep farther back, would 
be gladly embraced, concerning a topic of 
all others the moft abftrufe, and the moft 
incomprehenfible to the human mind. 
| It is pot unlikely, the building of Babel, 
in the plains of Shinar, which took place 
immediately after the flood, firit fet men the 
| example of building in thofe parts ; and that 
even the Egyptians might have borrowed 
the firit idea of their pyramids, and other 
ftupendous works, from the fame original. 
| In general, it may be obferved, from the 
immenfe ftructure of Babel, the magnificence 
of the Babylonian walls, and the ftatelinefs 
of the Egyptian pyramids, that the luxury 
and pride of thefe ancient nations led them 
to works of vaftly greater pomp and expence 
than any the moderns can boaft of. Yet, 
from thefe very buildings, though aftonifh- 
| ingly great, but defective in elegance, we 
may guefs the tafte of thofe times to have 
been grofs, and the genius rude. 
Indeed it is prefumable that the fine arts 



























































lonians, that confequently they could never 
have a very elegant tafte in any other of the 
polite arts. ~Magnificence and a pompouf- 
nefs of manner they might poffefs ; but, like 
the modern Chinefe, they would fhow in 
their defigns more of the monftrous extrav~ 
agance of art, than of the fimple and pleafing - 
dignity of nature. 
Compare to thofe immenfe eaftern works, | 
the Grecian architecture of later date ; the . 
noble remains of which, at Balbeck and 
Palmyra, in the Iflands of the Archipelago, 
and in many parts of Greece, excite to t 
hour, our higheft admiration. 
The beautiful remains of ancient painting, 
ftatuary, medals, and gems, béfides thofe of et 
architeéture, lately found upon the difcov 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii, all of them in if 
the pureft Greek ftyle, ftill farther confirm |?) 
our admiration of the tafte and genius of ||| 
that wonderful people. 
On the other hand it muft be granted, 
that the Greeks themfelves, with all their ||} 
ingenuity, derived many refources either ||} 
more immediately from the Babylonians, or |) 
mediately from the Egyptians and Pheeni- |}| 
cians. We have already mentioned the jj 
metempfychofis as owing its origin to the i 
fame quarter, as alfo phy fics, aftronomy, and’ 
moral philofophy. 1 a 
A certainmediocrity, however, of abilities, |) J) 
has, in general, characterized the nations of ed 
the Eaft from remoteft time ; the natural coné || 
fequence, no doubt, of their climate and foil, | 
which warm, relax, and difpofe to diffipation, , 
Hence thofe ‘nations, though naturally i ingen \ 
ious, have been always retarded in their | 0) 
progrefs in the arts ; efpecially in thofe off 7%) 
the intelleétual or finer kind that require any ie 
great or perfevering exertions. Hy 
A certain length, indeed, they have gone) 1/4 
in moft or all of thefe, but they have, for}%) 
the moft part, fhown more ardor than spill! tif 
ty, and more ingenuity than judgment or “i He 
lidity. ( 
The Arabs have been always muth the} ti 
fame in character ; alert, active, ingenious ( | 
nimble in horfemanthip, and addicted t it 
plunder. At one period, (during the cali) 
fate,) they either invented or improved fev 
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iftry, medicine, which, along with other affifiga 
many centuries during the dark and Gothic) 
tronomy and other fciences; dexterous # 





naturally affociate together, from the near 
relation in which they all ftand to one an- 
other ; and-as we have never heard of re- 
nowned poets or ftatuaries among the Baby- 





eral curious fciences, fuch as algebra, chem i 7 
in Europe, after'it had been extinguifhed fe] 

The ancient Perfians were famous for 2 
They are ftill ingenious in the arts + 










ances, aided to rekindle the lamp of learni 4 

ages. i ! 
| 

archery ; ambitious and reftlefs in wa ie fh 
‘| w 4 


in poetry, but retain, in a great ate 





their prittine effeminacy and love of pleafug 
The Indians throughout the whole exte | t 
ad 











of the Mogul empire, as well as in the king- 
doms of Ava, Siam, and Pegu, are univer{al- 
) §y charatterized, as particularly ingenious in 
t the nicer mechanic arts, fuch as weaving, 
colouring, japanning. They are in general 
a mild and harmlefs people, excepting the 
Malayefe, who are faid to be treacherous, 
and addicted to plunder. 

Porcelanewmaking is peculiar to the Chi- 
nefe, who are indeed ftill more active than 
the Indians, more moderate in théir paffions ; 
and, with fome exceptions, are, perhaps, the 
moft enlightened, virtuous, and induttrious 
of all pagan nations. 

Upon the whole, from the heat of the cli- 
+ mate, and the luxuriance of the foil, which 
‘incline to voluptuoufnefs, thefe eaftern na- 
tions are in general luxurious, but withal 
quick: and lively, and in a certain degree in- 
duftrious and active. ‘Their genius, indeed, 
is moderate, being more acute than prefound, 
} more fhrewd than folid. Like their bodies, 
®) their minds are but of middling ability. 
| Neither Newtons nor Shak{fpeares have ever 
arifen among them ; few great warriors ; 
their. philofophy has been more of the moral 
than of the phyfical kind ; and though they 
® may have excelled in the fofter forts of poet- 
OP) ry, it is probable that they want force and 
elevation for its more grand and noble exer- 
| tions. 
| Moreover, if we take a view of the differ- 
§ ent nations that lie more to the north, we 
@S) fhall find them, if not more effeminate and 
- #* luxurious, at leaft more indolent and inactive 
™\ than thofe juft now mentioned. ‘The Afiat- 
™) ic Turks, particularly, come under this de- 
) {criptiou. Whether their fpirits are natural- 

| ly flatter, or that their continual ufe of opi- 
um, and the character of their religion, all 
' © contribute to this fupine folemnity, is hard to 
4) determine ; but they are grave and filent in 
8 the extreme. Their indolence is exceffive, 
))\ and their ignorance equal to their indolence. 
"In this torpid ftate of ignorance and infi- 
|) ) pidity lie buried their large poffeffions in 
“a6 Afia Minor, Greece, Egypt, Barbary, Syria, 
) part of Arabia, and the Holy Land. 
') Such, and fo fuccefsful has the Koran 
) ji been, oe joined to the above caufes and 
# 4 the defpotifm and barbarity of Tartar-genius) 
|} in banifhing arts and humanity from a very 
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covered thefe dreary and inhofpitable regions. ' 
This country of ‘Fartary, of immente extent, 

and far larger than all Europe, is the fame 

over which wandered the ancient Scythians, | 
the native hive, whence iffued, in iucceflive | 
fwarms, thofe barbarous hoards that over- | 
whelmed the Roman empire, peopled the | 


‘northern parts of Europe, gave emperors to | happy !” 


China and Indofton, and detached colonies to | 


; 
i 


It may therefore with juftice be conclud- 
ed, that though the arts and fciences have 
taken their rife in the Eaft, and have thence 
traveHed weftward, firft to Egypt and after-| 
wards to Greece and Rome, that they have 
generally improved in their progrefs in pro- 
portion to the nature of the foil and climate, 
andthe ardor with which they have been 
purfued ; that neither the warmer nor cold- | 
er regions have been greatly favorable to’! 
their culture, the former relaxing, the latter | 
contracting the human faculties ; that in the 
temperate climes of Europe they have tlour- | 
ifhed to moft advantage ; that it is probable | 
they will thence migrate to the weftern con- | 
tinent in order to enlighten a new world ; 
that they will finally fpread themielves over 
the moft favage tribes, and, with their facred 
influence, polifh and improve the moft un- 
civilized nations. 
——__—— “ GD 
FROM A LONDON PAPER. 


SECRET CORRESPONDENCE. 
A young Lady, newly married, being obliged to 
Jjoew her hufband all the letters fhe wrote, fent 


the fallowing to an intimate friend. 








plant a new world in the weftern continent. | ; 


fay all in one word and to 


crown the whole —iny former lover 
is now my indulgent hufband, my fondnefs 
is returned, and [| might have had 
a Prince, without the felicity E find in 
him. Adieu ! may you be as bleft as I am un- 
able to with that I could be more 








N. B. The key to the above letter, (in cypher } 
is to read the frrfl, and then. every alternate line 
only. 

— 


From the Studies of Nature. 


It is to Savages, to men utterly unknown, 
that we are indebted for the firft obferva- 


tions, which are the fources of all fcience. 
It is meither to the polifhed Greeks nor Ro- 


mans, but to nations which we denominate 
barbarous, that we owe the ule of fimples, 
of bread, of wine, of domettic animals, of 
cloths, of dyes for cloths, of metals, and for 
every thing moit ufeful and moft agreeable 
for human life. Modern Europe glories in 
her difcoveries » but Printing, which ought, 
it is faid, to immortalife the inventor, is to 
be afcribed te a perfon fo obfcure, that fev- 
eral cities of Holland, of Germany, nay, even 
of China, have claimed the difcovery as their 
own. Galileo would never have calculated 
the gravity of air, but fer the obfervation of 
a fountain player, who remarked that water 
could rife only to thirty-two feet in a forcing 
engine. Newton had never read the heav- 
ens, if fome children, playing in Zealand 
with the glafles of a fpectacle-maker, had net 
fuggefted the firft idea of the telefLopic cyliz- 
der. Qur artillery would never have fubju- 





«I cannot be fatisfied my Dearett Friend ! 
bleft as I am im the matrimonial fate, 
unlefs I pour into your friendly bofom, 
which has ever beat in unifon with mine, 
the various  fenfations 
with the livelieft emotions of pleafure, 
my almoft burfting heart. I tell you my dear 
hufband is the moft amiable of men, 
I have now been married feven weeks, and 
have never found the leaft reafon to 
repent the day thatjoined us. My hufband is 
both in perfon & manners far from refembling 
ugly, crofs, old, difagreeable, and jealous 
menfters, who think by confining to fecure ; 
a wife it is his maxim to treat as a 




























/*# confiderable portion of the habitable globe. 


if ct been remarkable for nothing but a bold fe- 
\f ‘frocious fpirit, a genius for war, and fudden 
: 4) and deftruétive imvafions of the countries 
#7 ¢around them. 
17 P _ Some exceptions, however, muft be made 
#g.othis remark. Gengis-Khan and Tamer- 
4° 4 ane were both as eminent for their magnifi- 
| } Va cence and encouragement of learning, as for 
| 44 heir renown in war. Enriched by the {poils 


i fartar, by introducing-architeéture, letters, 

* yond the other fine arts. 

4, But this light was only a flafh, which for 
4. moment illumined, without difpelling that 


3 i) } ick cloud of ignorance which has always 














bofom friend, and not as a 





Rich In fine, the northern nations of Afia, have | play-thing, or menial flave, the woman 





of his choice, Neither party, 
he fays, fhould always obey implicitly ; 
but each yield to the other by turns, 
An ancient maiden aunt, near feventy, 
a cheerful, venerable, and pleafant old lady, 
lives in the houfe with us—the is the de- 
light of both young and old; fhe is ci- 
vil to all the neighbourhood round, 
generous and charitable to the poor, 
fam convinced my hufband likes nothig more 
than he does me: he flatters me more 
than the glafs, and his _ intoxication, 
(for fo I muft call the excefs of his love) 
often makes me blufh for the unworthinefs 
of its object, & wifh I could be more deferving 
of the man whofe name I bear. To 





which = fwell | 


|gated America, the New World, if a lazy 
|monk had not happened to difcover gun- 
| powder ; and whatever glory Spain may 
itake to herfelf on account of the difcovery 
of that vaft portion of the globe, the favages 
of Afia had planted empires there long before 
the arrival of Chrijopher Columbus. What, 
indeed, had become of that great man him- 
felf, if the good and fimple inhabitants whom 
he found there had not fuppled him with 
provifions ? Let then, academies accumulate 
machines, fyftems, books, eulogiuims ; the 
chief praife of all is due to the ignorant, whe 
furnifhed the firit materials. 
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“In doubt to deem himfelf a God or beaft.” 


MAN boafts of-reafon, and often feems 
delighted with the thought that he pofleiles 
a fuperiority over all other animals, and is 
able to make them fubfervient to his purpof- 
es. As he judges moftly by compariton, his 
vanity often prompts him to contemplate the 
lower orders of beings, that he may fee his 
own fuperiority, and rejoice in his exalted 
ftation. s 

But the true greatnefs of man confifts not 
in his exaltéd rank in the gradation of exiit- 
ences, but in his difcharging with dignity the 
duties of the ation, wherein he is placed ; 
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mot in the fplendicd talents committed to his 
charge, but im bis manner of improving 
them. 

Hence man is the nobleft, and the vileft ; 
the moft dignified, and the moft contempti- 
Me being, that inhabits this terreftrial {phere. 

‘Travelling in virtue’s path, he approaches 
the perfection of his nature, and afpires to 
that beatitude, for which he was created ; 
cr, wandering in the labyrinth of vice, he 
cegrades himfelf beneath the meaneft brute, 
and rufhes headlong into the devouring jaws 
of yawning deftruction. 

Now we fee him ftretch forth a benevolent 
hand to affift his unfortunate fellows ; from 
his lips breathe the kind accents of an 
wngel of peace, and his breaft glows with 
fympathy and philanthropic ardor in the 
caufe of humanity : now with the fame hand 
he grafps the devouring {word, cries havoc ! 
fends thoufands to eternity, climbs over 
mountains of kindred Heth, flowing with 
reeking gore, and “ grins horribly a ghaitly 
finile” while he views the wide-{pread havoc. 
Deizfted fi nd ! that jmile hall be your laf. 
Henceforth fhall thoufand horrors page your heels ; 
Death, fiend-like, yawning, ever haunt your jight, 
wind, ere he takes you from this earthly fcene, 

Give you a foretafle of the pains of hell. 

When fcenes like this are prefented to his 
view, let man paufe, and reflect.—Is this 
fiend-like being a man ? who boaits of rea- 
fon? who believes himfelf immortal ? who 
calls himwnfelf ‘the link uniting Divinity with 
matter ??—I would fain fay, “no,” and de- 
nying him the title, man, call him fome rep- 

fentative of Satan—fome Devil incarnate, 
forth in wrath to fcourge mankind !-— 
is cailed man [—Let all view him with 
ho while they reflect, that their boafted 
powers tqay be thus perverted, and degrade 
them, as much as they were intended to ex- 
alt. The debauchee, or the fot might give 
us another picture of man degraded, but leave 
ing thefe painful icenes, let us how view man 
ennobled by virtue. 

With liberal mind, he foars above the vile 
prejudices of party, the rancor of intolerant 
bigots, and the treacherous views of hollow 
patriots. 

He wants no laws, with violent fanctions 
to compel him to his duty—he pertorms it 
through choice, and enjoys in his own appro- 
bation an ample reward. He feeks an op- 
portunity of doing good, as 2 fource of true 
pieafure,and thence derives thole ineffable de- 
lights, which apathy and vice can never know. 

Shunning the vile employment of facrific- 








ing to feutual enjoyment, and deifying his. 


mortal part, he cultivates the {park of Divinity 
within him, till it gradually approaches the 
omnifcience of Him whence it emanated. 
Avoiding thofe authorities, which fance 
tion errors, defpiting the invincible blindnefs 


of theoretic biyots, and regardlefs of the ana- | 


themas of hood-winked iuperitition, he un- 
dauntedly puriues the footf¥eps of truth thro’ 

ll her bewildering mazes, up to the throne 
ofthe great J am. Nor does he deem it pre- 
fumption to read the glorious titles, and aw- 
ful attributes of his Maker, written by his 
own hand, on the fublime page of nature, 
that bright volume of truth, waerein are re- 





1 effaced. 
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corded the wondets of his hand, by which 
unnumbered flaming orbs are wheeled fub- 
lime through the ethereal concave, with ftu- 
pendous magnificence and harmony. 
Accuftomed to contemplate fuch majeftic 
{cenes, his mind becomes liberalized, his con- 
ceptions bold, his reafon energetic, his be- 
nevolence univerfal—in fhort, by frequently 
peruling thefe glowing pages,his foul becomes 
aflimilated, as far as his earthly fhackles will 
permit, to the perfect beauty of their all-glo- 
rious Author. 

Such is man when ennobled by virtue ; 
and when in fuch majeftic beauty he appears 
on earth, let all his fellow mortals admire, ap- 
prove, and imitate: So fhall they approve 
their exalted rank in the {cale of beings, nor 
blufh with the confcioufnefs of having dif- 
honored their ftation, NUMA. 


FOR ‘THE LITERARY TABLET. 


THE MORALIST—No. V. 
“ And flill as op’ning fenfe her diGates wrote, 
Fair virtue put a feal, or vice a blot.” 
FRANKLIN. 

THERE is an opinion very prevalent at 
the prefent day prejudicial to the early edu- 
cation of children in Morality and Religion. 
Many are now heard to fay, that any inftruc- 
tion in thefe important fubjects which tends 
to bias the mind of a child is not only un- 
neceflary but unjuft. It is called « unnecef- 
{ary becaufe the child will be better able to 
underftand fuch difficult fubjeéts, and form 
a proper judgment upon them, when he ar- 
rives to maturity of reafon.” It is alleged 
to be “injujtice to the child, amid fuch a 
contrariety of fects and fyftems, to direct his 
flexile mind to the belief of any one by the 
influence of parental authority ; that the child 
is thus deprived of an unalienable right and 
privilege of man, that of judging for himfelf. 
Early impreffions are made too deep to be 
Hence we fee children almoft uni- 
verfally adopt, without examination, the ten- 
ets of their parents, whether correct or erro- 
neous ; and in the belief and practice of 
them, live and die. But Morality and Re- 
ligion are too interefting and important to be 
thus tritled with, or taken upon truft.” 

I wifh I could find in the lives of fuch 
declaimers,-a proof of the iincerity of that 
tender regard for moral principles, which 
they fo feelingly exprefs. It would be fome 
palliation for the evident errors of their un- 
derftandings. And furely it cannot be wrong 
at leaft to recommend by their conduct what 
is fo dear to their hearts. But I have uni- 
formly found the advocates of fuch a fyitem 
confiftent with themfelves. They do not 
inftil virtuous principles into the minds of 
their children—they do not feel their influ- 
ence in themfelves. Their teftimony in 





words to the excellency of time is the tribute 
‘of the underftanding, not of the heart. 
From fuch characters, we ought, in confift- 
-ency, to expect fuch a contradiétion. 

Upon a review of the former numbers of 
the Moralift, Iam apprehenfive the Reader 
“may have thought me an advocate for fuch 
a fpontaneous growth of children. But it 





fo deftructive to individuals, and fo fubverfive 
‘of the happinefs of fociety. The conduc of 
Aftatos, was not adduced as an inftance of 
the probable refult of parents’ neglect in 
youth generally ; but as a laudable example 
to fuch youth, and a relation of what muff 
take place in their own minds if they ever act 
up to the dignity of rational beings. Ninety- 
nine in an hundred of thofe fuffered to grow 
up uninitructed would plunge deep in vice 
from which no created arm could {natch 
them. Of thofe who fhould efcape flagrant 
vices, whofe thoughts would be inane, and 
whofe lives frivolous, as large a proportion 
would never reflect for themfelves. And 
how many of thofe, who fhould enter feri- 
oufly into the fubje¢t when they found them- 
fetves capable, would be led to faulty, erro- 
neous, and ruinous conclufions. Reader, 
are you a Parent ? Take not encouragement 
for negleét of your children from the fuccefs 
of Aitatos, in avoiding the temporal ruin 
to which he was fo imminently expofed, and 
into which thoufands like him have fallen. 
Confider him rather as one “ efcaped alone 
to tell thee” their fate. 

Thefe remarks are juftified by experience, 
and obfervations upon human nature. The 
human mind has been frequently and very 
juftly compared to the earth, which never 
fails to produce noxious, at leaft ufelefs weeds, 
where more valuable fruits are not cultivated. 
The child will learn fomething ; and it is 
the province of the parent to give to his 
ideas a proper direction. They fhould en- 
deavor to be right themfelves, and then they 
can inftruct their children “with confidence.’ 
But they are by no means jutftified in defert- 
ing their charge through fear of biaffing 
their minds to erroneous tenets. They will, 
if fincere and in earneft, undoubtedly convey 
/ome good inftruétion. And it will be more 
eafy to eradicate a few tares which they may 
fow with the good grain, than to fubdue a 
field overcome with deep-routed thorns and 
briars and fhrubs. 

Words need not be multiplied to con 
vince the candid of the neceffty of early in- 
ftruction in order to the happinefs of the 
child, and this being granted, its propriety fol- 
lows of courfe. The plea of injuftice there- 
fore is nothing but a wicked excufe for de- 
ferting an incumbent duty. 

The child is thrown into the arms of its 
parents by the God of nature ; and the help- 
lefs thing, with dumb but forcible eloquence, 
pleads for their nurturing care, more per- 
{uafively, and I truit more effectually by a 
fingle look than I could do in twenty num- 
bers. 

They fpare no pains to provide for its 
health and fubfiftence 3 but as the mind is 
more noble than the body, it demands a pro- 

rtional care. Reafoning upon human 
probabilities, I would as much prefer all the 
trouble and anxiety of the faithful watchful- 
nefs required of a parent, to the indolence af 
negledting it, as I would the filial gratitude of 
a child walking before me in the paths of 
rectitude and peace, to the upbraidings and 
imprecations of one about to be fwung from 
the gallows to which my negle&t had driven 
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FROM THE EVENING POST. 
On revifiting the Cottage of Rofa in ear’y Spring, 
after a long absence. 
Seven Summers have flown, and once more do 
I fee, 
The fields and the groves I deferted fo long ; 
Scarce a bud yet appears on the winter-beat 
tree, 
Nor a bird yet enlivens the fky with his fong. 


For tho’ Spring has return’d, yet the chilly 
wine blows, 

And the violets and daifies {till hide in the 
ground ; 

But one dear little flower, one beautiful Rose, 

Here blooms and here bluthes the jeafons ail 
round. 

Thou pride of the plain ; little Queen of the 
grove, : 

Still freth is thy foliage, and {weet thy per- 
fume, 

Aind {till the bright object of Paridel’s love, 

As when thy firft buds were beginning to 
bloom. 

And though fate has decreed that he muft not 
afpire, 

This bloffom divine on his bofom to wear, 

Yet (till muft he cherifh the tender defire, 

Aad make thee forever the theme of his pray- 
er. ‘ 

Blow gently ye Zephyrs, be genial ye fhowers, 

Bright and warm be the iky o’er thy dear native 
vale, 

And may no bitter blaft ever ravage the bowers, 

That guard thy fair frame from the mercilefs 

ale. 

And when the fhort feafon of blooming hail 
end, 

Which fate to the children of nature has giv’n, 

May fome cherub of beauty, to {natch thee, de- 


icend, 
And bear thee to bloom in the garden of Heav. 
ch. PARIDEL. 


——t £2 Poe 
PLATO'S ADVICE. 


Says Piato, Why fhould man be vain, 

Since bountcous Heaven hath made him great? 
Why look with infolent difdain 

On thofe undeck’d with wealth or ftate ? 

Can {plendid robes, or beds of down, 

Or coftly gems that deck the fair, 

Can all the glories of a crown 

Give health, or eafe the brow of care ? 


The fceptre’d king, the burden’d flave, 

‘The humble and the haughty die ; 

The rich, the poor, the bafe, the brave, 

In duft, without diltindtion, lie ! 

Go ; -fearch the tombs where monarchs ref, 
Who once the greateft titles bore ; 

The wealth and glory they poffeds’d, 

And all their honors are no more ! 


So glides the meteor through the fky, 


Diffoives to common air again. 

So’tis with us, life is not long, | 

Let friendthip reign then while we Ray ; 
t tume be fweeten’d with a fong, 

For when Jove calls we muft obey. 
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LITERARY TABLET. 


THE VICAR AND MOSES; 

At the fign of the horfe, old Spinext, of courfe, 
Each night took his pipe and his pot, 

O’er a jorum of nappy, quite pleafantand happy, 
Was plac’d this canonical fot. 


The evening was dark, when in came the clerk, 

With reverence due and fubmiffion ; 

Firft itrok’d his cravat, then twirl’d round his 
hat, 

And, bowing, preferr’d his petition. 





Of your reverend worthip and glory, 

To inter a poor baby, with as much {peed as | 
may be, 

And 1’ walk with the lanthorn before you.’ 

The body we’ll bury, but pray where’s the hur- 

ry ?” 

| ‘Why Lord, fir, the corpfe it does Rtay ;’ 

‘You fool, hold your peace, fince miracles ceafe, 

A corpfe, Mofes, can’t run away !’ 

Then Mofes, he {mil’d, faying, ‘ Sir, a {mall 
chiid 

Connot long delay your intentions ;? 

‘Why that’s true, by St. Paul, a child that is 
{mall 

Can never enlarge it’s dimenfions. 


Bring Mofes fome beer, and bring me fome, 
d’ye hear ? 
I hate to be call’d from my liquor. 
Come, Mofes, the king ; ’tis 2 fcandalous thing, 
Such a fubje& fhould but be a vicar.’ 


Then Mofes he {poke ; ‘Sir, ’tis paft twelve 


, Pr’ythee, Mofes, do read, for I ca 


‘ 4 > ? “5, . , - Pay > e 7. a ’ : . 
I m come, fir, said he, to beg, look, d ye fee, So Loe corple was interr’d without pray 
' r. P| 








o’clock, 
Befides there’s a terrible fhower ; 


twelve, 
I’m fure it can never ftrike more : 


Befides, my dear friend, this leffon attend, 

Which to fay and to fwear I'll be bold, 

That the corpfe, {now or raia, can’t endanger, 
that’s plain ; 

But perhaps you or I may take cold.’ 


Then Mofes went on ; ‘ Sir, the clock has truck 
one, 

Pray, Matfter, look up ag the hard ;° 

‘Why it ne’er can ftrike lefs, ’tis a folly.to prefs 

A man to wal®on that can’t ftand.’ 


At length hat and cloak old Orthodox took, 
But firft cramm’d his jay with a quid ! 

Each tipt off a gill, for fear they fhould chill, 
And then ftagger’d on fide by fide. 


Whencome to the grave,theclerk hum’d aftave, 

Whillt the f&rplice was wrapt round the 
prieft ; 

Where fo droll was the figure of Mofes and 
Vicar, 


That the parifh fill talk of the jett. 
‘Good people, let’s pray ; put the corpfe t’oth- 


er way, 
Or perchance I fhall over it {tumble ; 
’Tis beft to take care, tho’ the fages declare, 
A mortuum caput can’t tremble. 


Woman that’s born of a man; that’s wrong, 
the leaf’s torn ; 
‘¢ A man that is born of a woman, 
Can’t continue an hour, but is cut down like a 
flower ;”’ 
You fee, Mofes, death fpareth no man. 





Here, Mofes, do look, what a confounded book, 
; Sure the letters are turn’d upfide cown ; 








Sech a {candalous print, fure the 


d il is dex? 
That this Bafket thould print evil is in’, 


for the crown, 
And bury the corpfe iu my Read.” alate 
(“ Amen! Amen a 
‘Why Mofes you’re wrong, pray hold 
tongue, 
You've taken the tail for the head. 
“O where’s thy fting, death ?” pat 
in the earth, 
Yor believe me ’tis terrible weather.’ 


ill your 


the corps 


ring a 
word, g 


Aad away they both ftagger’d together. 
vette 
THE EASY CHAIR. 

Come, thou indulgent friend to foft repofe, 
Whether with crimfon, green, or yellow lin’d ; 
Come with thy downy lap, and let’s embrace, 
While thus fupine I fink into thy arms. 

When man can’t faunter thro’ the filent grove, 

Or under fhade to tufted trees, alone 

Indulge in folitude his weary hours ; 

When chilling damps, or winter's nipping froft, 

Denies accefs to filent hawthorn bow’rs : 

Oh grant him, heav’n! grant him your next 
beft gift, 

The foft, reclining, gentle, Eafy Chair : 

There, if by gambol, or in jocund dance, 

Or if by fkating o’er the frozen ttream 

(Health breeding exercife) he chance to tire, 

There brifk adtivity gives up her {way 

And yields dominion to all-powerful Eafe. 

Hail, fmiling Eafe! philofophy’s great pride, 

Mother of Meditation, and the nurie 


| Of all the tribes in fportive Fancy’s train. 
‘Why Mofes, you elf, fince the clock has Rruck | Without thy care great Newton ne’er had found 
| The laws of nature, or difcover’d worlds. 


| Hail, cheerful ruler of the mental pow’rs ! 


Here now accept a vot’ry at thy fhrine, 


| And cheer with fmiles a wearied fon of Care! 


neetilins 
EVENING. 
Soft fhades of eve {teal o’er the green, 
And gently finks the fetting fun, 
The winds are till, the waves ferene, 
And ali the cares of day are done; 
Oh! now ’tis {weet, unfeen to rove, 
In concert with the triend we ove. 
Ye blifsful fcenes | to mem’ry dear, 
Again return to fancy’s eyes, 
Tho’ recollected with a teat, 
fn all your vifion’d beauties rie ; 
Again’each foft feniation move, 
And wake the fumb’ring foul to dove ! 
Ah ! no, with cold indiff’rence blef, 
Let ftoic apathy impart, 
Her frozen fetters to my breaft, 
And cbili each impulfe of the heart ! 
In dull lethargic flumbers prove, | 
A filent calm, unknown to /ove. 
Yet, thould the pangs, the doubts and fears, 
Which ftern philofophy ne’er knows, 
E’er fteep the lover’s check in tears re 
As dew drops bathe the blufhing rote, 
And fade beneath the ow above, 
i s of love. 
So hope difpels the tears ana, 


Ev. Pof.] 


GILES AND HIS WIFF, 
Says Giles, “ My wife and Lare two, 
Yet, faith ! I know not why, fir ! 





Quoth Jack, “ You’re ten, if I fpeak true ; 
She’s one, and you’re a cypher. 


















